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But he stood by them just as loyally as if I had been
McKinley."

In accordance with his invariable habit when a candidate
for office, the President studiously avoided taking a too
sanguine view of his prospects. Writing on April 4, 1904,
to Henry White in London, he said :

"Nobody can tell how this fight will come out 1 have
been astonishingly successful in getting through the policies
in which I believe, and in achieving results; but often the
mere fact of having a good deal of record is more against
a man than for him, when the question is as to how people
will vote; for my experience is that usually people are more
apt to let their dislikes than their likings cause them to
break away from their party ties in matters of voting. In
other words, the people of the opposite party who like what
I have done are less apt for that reason to leave their can-
didate than the people of my own party who dislike what
I have done are apt to leave me. Politicians proverbially
like a colorless candidate, and the very success of what I
have done, the number of things I have accomplished, and
the extent of my record, may prove to be against me. How-
ever, be that as it may, we now have a big sum of achieve-
ment to our credit'1

Senator Hanna's death had left the National Republican
Committee without a chairman, and an animated contest
was begun almost immediately over the choice of a succes-
sor. The extreme partisan elements of the party were
eager to have one of their own number selected for the posi-
tion and urged their wishes upon the President with groat
persistency. He, on his part, was determined that no man
should be selected who would be likely to give pledgee dur-
ing the campaign which he would be called upon to carry
out after election. According to his custom he sought advice
and suggestion from men of all shades of opinion. I was
on one occasion in Washington when a number of per-